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OUR ASSOCIATION— ITS AIMS AND ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS* 



The American Association of University Professors has reached 
the age of seven years. It still has before it the growing pains of a 
lusty adolescence, and it is entirely too soon to say what it will re- 
semble when it reaches its period of maturity. But just as the 
fond parent cherishes the highest aspirations for his youthful prog- 
eny, so we older men who are helping to mold the fortunes of this 
Association may be pardoned if from time to time we endeavor to 
formulate its ideals, modified as they inevitably must be by the 
possibilities of accomplishment and by the experience of what has 
already been achieved during the short life of our Association. 

In regard to certain points, there is room indeed for but little 
discussion. In the original call for the organization meeting certain 
aspects of our work have been so admirably presented that little or 
nothing can be added. We can, for instance, not improve upon the 
paragraph which sets forth the general purposes of our Association 
as follows: 

"To facilitate a more effective cooperation among the members of 
the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more, general and methodical discussion of 
problems relating to education in higher institutions of learning; to 
create means for the authoritative expression of the public opinion of 
college and university teachers; to make collective action possible; 
and to maintain and advance the standards and ideals of the pro- 
fession." 

Several of these points have been elaborated in some of the admir- 
able presidential addresses. It has, for instance, been made abun- 
dantly clear that our Association must be regarded not as a trade 
union, but rather as an association comparable to the American Bar 
Association, or to the American Medical Association — an institution 
designed to foster common interests and to uphold professional 
standards. 

* Address by President Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 7 

It is to be regretted, however, that there is still a lack of clear 
understanding as to the more precise aims of our Association, and 
this lack of understanding which is so evident in many who are 
not members of our Association is found even among some of our 
own members. One reason for this misapprehension, and for the 
failure to draw a clear-cut and sharp line between what is and what 
is not allowable, is to be sought in the educational transition through 
which America is now passing. We call ourselves an Association of 
University Professors but we have from the beginning, and especially 
since the recent liberalization of our entrance requirements, included 
also representatives from our colleges. While the presidents of our 
higher institutions of learning have seen fit to organize in separate 
bodies such as the Association of American Universities and the 
Association of American Colleges, we have one big union. There is 
indeed a valid reason for this, as we shall see in a moment; but, 
nevertheless, there remain certain elements in the problem which 
go far to explain some of our difficulties. 

Let us, then, say a word about the college and the university in 
its influence on our problem. 

In its origin there was no danger of confusing the two terms. 
The universitas was the community of scholars and at first primarily 
the community of students who banded together for a training in 
the studium generate. It might be described as denoting in its origin 
a scholastic gild within the studium. The term was soon applied to 
the gild of teachers — the masters of their craft, who became known 
as doctores or professores. After a time, however, we hear no longer 
of the universitas scholarium or even of the universitas doctorum, but 
of the universitas studii. By this time the word "university" was 
identified with the studium generate until it became synonymous 
with the institution, and acquired its modern significance. 

The term "college," from the other Latin word for group, was also 
applied to both teachers and students. In fact we hear of the college 
or gild of master-teachers even while "university" denoted the 
gild of students. But when the word "college" was first applied to 
students, it signified a group of the poorer students and more espe- 
cially an eleemosynary foundation or home for the poorer students. 
The early college, therefore, was a group within a group, — a group 
of intimates who ate together or resided together in a separate 
building. The university for a long time possessed no home, the 
students meeting either in the professors' lodgings or in some public 
building. 
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8 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OP UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

The student body was at first composed of scholars of all ages — 
mature and immature. As an outgrowth in many places of the 
cathedral school, the university took the grammar boys at an early 
period and kept them until the final degree was awarded. This 
degree was that of doctor or master — for the one denoted the other. 
In conferring this degree, there were two steps — the licentiate, or 
license to teach (licentia docendi), and the subsequent formal instal- 
lation into the gild of teachers through the inceptio, or commence- 
ment. Long before the student, however, became a master-doctor, 
invested with the full privileges of his high office, he might receive 
the right to do some elementary teaching. Borrowing the term from 
the ordinary craft gilds, he might become a bachelor, allowed to give 
certain so-called "cursory lectures." In other words, the bachelor 
was a pupil-teacher. This right was conferred upon him after a 
so-called "determination/ ' i.e., the maintaining or defending of a 
thesis, generally very boyish in character. The baccalaureate 
accordingly became a kind of inferior degree. 

The schoolboys entered at an early age. In Paris, students were 
admitted to some of the colleges at the age of eight to nine* and had 
to be at least fourteen before becoming a bachelor or twenty before 
attaining the licentiate. At Padua, after a time, students under 
thirteen were excluded from the vote.f While the time required to 
attain the degree of bachelor in arts with the customary curriculum 
of the trivium and the quadrivium varied widely at first, it settled 
down by the end of the thirteenth century to about four years, both 
on the continent and in England. 

At first the only calling which could lay claim to be a learned pro- 
fession was the church. The early medieval doctor was accordingly 
in most cases a doctor of theology. In the course of time, however, 
two other callings were accepted as learned professions. First the law, 
the recognition of which as a science came with the growth of medieval 
commerce and industry in the towns on the Mediterranean and then 
gradually spread to France and Germany. The development of the 
civil law in the south and the reception of the civil law in the north, 
— welcomed by the conservatives as a means of strengthening the 
existing rights of private property, — contributed to perpetuate the 
law faculties in the medieval universities. A little later came the 

*H. Rashdall — The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I, 492. 

f/Wd., II, 19. 
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advance in medicine. The path, however, was not easy, as is shown 
by the fact that until far into the Middle Ages, surgery, which con- 
sisted for the most part of blood-letting, was practised chiefly by the 
barbers, a situation which explains the existence not only of the 
gild of barber-surgeons, but also the familiar red and white sign 
still found to-day in our tonsorial establishments. When we speak 
to-day of the doctor as denoting the physician, we forget that the 
doctor of medicine was the last of the doctors in the Middle Ages. 
The doctor's degree, moreover, now became not so much an evidence 
of ability to teach as a distinction coveted by the practitioner and of 
use to him in improving his means of livelihood. The distinguished 
lawyer, like the great physician, was always a doctor or master. 

The growth of these new professions and the change in the real 
meaning of the degree led to interesting results. To keep a man 
four years in order to attain the bachelor's degree and then to require 
the additional years demanded for the doctor's degree became a 
considerable hardship. A doctor of medicine or of laws no longer 
felt like devoting to the attainment of the professional degree the 
many years originally required for the doctor of divinity. We there- 
fore find a pressure upon the university to reduce the length of the 
period required for preparation for entrance upon active life. The 
simplest method of effecting this result was to shorten the preparatory 
period — for the need of technical training precluded any material 
change in the professional course. This process was rendered easier 
by the improvement in what we should call to-day the grammar 
schools. First, the period for the attainment of the bachelor's degree 
was shortened to three years, then to two years. By the end of the 
fifteenth century it had been reduced to a year and one-half and 
even to one year, until finally it vanished, and with it the bachelor's 
degree itself. We know almost to a year when this happened in 
the various universities. On the European continent the process 
was completed by the sixteenth century, and the universities, rele- 
gating the introductory curriculum in arts to preparatory institu- 
tions, now devoted themselves entirely to what we should call the 
higher education, the completion of the course still being crowned 
by the customary doctor's degree, which admitted the candidate to 
the gild, or group of masters. 

England followed a somewhat different path, although the reasons 
for this difference have never, so far as I know, been adequately 
explained. The colleges which were created at Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge did not in their inception differ from those that we find in 
the continental universities. The fundamental distinction, however, 
between the English and the continental development is that in 
England the bachelor's degree was retained and conferred at a some- 
what later age, while the higher degree gradually disappeared. It 
became customary to use the name "master's degree" in the Faculty 
of Arts, while the doctor's degree was reserved for the other faculties; 
and in the process of time, not only did the need of examination or 
even of residence for the master's degree disappear, but the r61e 
of doctor was reserved almost exclusively for the theologians. Thus, 
"at the present day," writes the historian of Oxford in 1895,* "the 
highest degree which it is in the power of the University of Oxford 
to bestow has come to be the reward of eleven years passed in for- 
getting the minimum of knowledge required in the Pass Schools of 
the Faculty of Arts." 

What is the reason for this remarkable difference? So far as I 
can see, it is due to two causes. In the first place, there was no science 
of law in England and therefore no learned legal profession. The 
common law of the time differed in fundamental respects from the 
civil law. The slowly developing common law occupied, with its 
insistence upon precedents, very much the same position that the 
Roman law did during its early period of growth. The civil law as 
practised in the Middle Ages and as found in the pandects soon 
developed all the earmarks of a veritable science. The legal dis- 
cipline, as formulated by the great doctors in the medieval law 
schools, attracted mature students by the thousands. In England, 
however, where there never had been any reception of the civil law 
and where admission to the bar depended not upon any evidence of 
knowledge but, as is still the case to-day, upon the eating of a 
certain number of dinners at the Inns of Court, there was no demand 
for a university law course and no need for the degree of doctor of 
laws or of jurisprudence. On the other hand, Oxford and Cambridge 
were both such small hamlets as to preclude the possibility of any 
adequate hospital service and the British medical education, such 
as it was, developed in London and in a few other large towns where 
there were hospitals but no institutions of learning. There was 
accordingly in Oxford and Cambridge neither opportunity nor 
demand for a university education looking toward the degree of 
doctor of medicine. 

♦Rashdall, op. cit., II, 451. 
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Not only, therefore, was there in England no pressure from above 
to supplement the bachelor's degree with the doctor's degree, but 
the absence of any organized public-school system, in our sense of 
the term, resulted in no pressure being brought to bear at the begin- 
ning of the course. On the continent, the bachelor's curriculum 
was gradually ground between the upper and the nether millstones, 
the upper millstone of preparation for the learned professions, the 
nether millstone of the slowly developing secondary schools which 
ultimately became known as the lycte in the Latin-American coun- 
tries and the gymnasium in the Teutonic countries. In England, 
where there was neither the upper nor the nether millstone, the 
higher faculties preserved only a paper organization, while the 
bachelor's curriculum remained, and the colleges in and through 
which the bachelor's degree was obtained became the really important 
parts of the university. In England, consequently, the university 
grew to be a mere congeries of colleges intended to educate the 
youth of the ruling class and to give them a culture befitting a 
gentleman; on the continent, on the other hand, the university 
became the means of enabling the more mature student from every 
class of society to secure a training calculated to fit him for a pro- 
fessional career, in the course of which the colleges, intended primarily 
for the younger students, disappeared and only the universities 
remained. What will be the result of the movement that is now 
visible in Great Britain it would be interesting to consider, bulrlies 
without the bounds of this address. But at all events it is easy to 
foresee that th^ recent reintroduction of professional training cul- 
minating in the doctor's degree will meet with much more resistance 
than was the case on the continent in abolishing or even modifying 
the existing colleges. 

In this country, with its absence of tradition, the transition that 
has taken place is analogous to that which occurred on the continent. 
Our institutions of higher learning started out as colleges, which 
were nothing but grammar schools under theological auspices. So 
far as they trained for any career, it was for that of preacher. Pre- 
cisely as on the continent, the requirements for admission were 
gradually raised, and the normal term for the acquisition of the 
principal degree, that of bachelor, came to be four years. The early 
American college was remarkably similar to the preparatory stage 
of the early medieval university in four fundamental respects: 
theological control, content of the curriculum with its emphasis upon 
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classics and mathematics, four-year duration of the course, and a 
degree of bachelor at the completion. Owing to English influence, 
there was no scholastic provision for any higher degree, except that 
the master of arts was occasionally granted in course while prepa- 
ration for law and medicine was carried on outside of the college 
halls. 

The last few decades have, however, witnessed the beginning of 
the same movement as that which developed in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries on the continent — on the one hand, the need for 
professional education; on the other hand, the multiplication and 
improvement of the high schools. Accordingly, similar results are 
discernible. In some colleges, the curriculum has already been 
reduced to, or made possible of accomplishment in, three years; in 
others, the curricula have been telescoped so as to provide for a 
shorter combined academic and professional course; in still others, 
a distinction has been made between the so-called junior and senior 
colleges, drawing the line at the end of two years; and in some cases, 
as notably in California, there is a strong movement to lop off entirely 
the junior college. What it took the continent of Europe, however, 
several centuries to accomplish can of course not be achieved here in 
a generation. 

The lesson to be derived from this historical sketch is that the 
difficulties of our Association are in no small measure connected with 
the fact that nearly all our American institutions of higher learning 
combine the functions of the college and of the university, and that 
most of the teachers are engaged in work of both sorts. Whatever 
the future may bring forth, we are at present, so to speak, largely 
in a twilight zone. This ambiguous character of our American 
institutions — whether bearing the name of college or university — is 
accentuated by the fact that the fourth year of the college and some- 
times even the third year has become in not a few of our larger insti- 
tutions, in both form and content of instruction, indistinguishable 
from the succeeding years of the university proper. Although the 
two functions are performed largely in the same institutions and 
often by the same persons, it is obvious that they are, in important 
respects, distinct functions. In the one case the teacher is dealing 
with mature and in the other case with immature students; in the one 
case he imparts training primarily by lecture, and in the other 
by recitation; in the one case attention is centered upon research, 
in the other upon teaching; in the one case he is addressing pre- 
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sumably free spirits and must therefore have the most unbounded 
liberty of expression, in the other he is molding opinion rather 
than inviting reflection and must therefore be far more circumspect. 
Clearly, it cannot be assumed that the methods and principles 
applicable to the one function can be applied without modification 
to the other. 

If, however, the history of European universities, as sketched 
above, is to afford us any indication of the future, it is probable that 
in the United States, also, this duality will disappear in the course 
of time. Through this reorganization of our higher educational 
system, a continually larger part of the present undergraduate 
course or college will probably be relegated to the secondary schools 
or to separate institutions like junior colleges, and the student will 
enter upon his distinctly university work at an earlier age than that 
at which he now begins his "graduate," or professional, course. When 
that stage is reached, there will be as little danger of confusing the 
university with the college as there is of confusing the latter with 
the high school. At present, however, the two kinds of work are, 
in all but a very few advanced institutions, so inseparably inter- 
twined on the administrative side, in financial support, and even in 
the persons of those who carry them on, that it would be out of the 
question to attempt to establish separate organizations of college and 
university teachers as if they already composed two distinct groups. 
So far as the distinction can now be made, it is usually a distinction 
not of kind but of degree; and our interests, and for the most part our 
duties and responsibilities, we share in common. It is to these com- 
mon interests and duties that I now wish to address myself, while at 
the same time calling attention at certain points to the difficulties 
which arise from the duality of function, to which attention has been 
directed. 

II 

Common interests may be approached from two distinct points of 
view. When the United States became a nation, the recognition of 
the common interests assumed the form of a statement of the rights 
and privileges which the people ought to enjoy in common. In the 
same way, in the French Revolution, the Constituante followed the 
Declaration of Independence by emphasizing the natural rights of the 
citizen. It was not until half a century later that Mazzini introduced 
into the field of common interests of the new democracy the con- 
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ception of duty rather than of right. His great book has done per- 
haps more than anything else to inculcate in modern society the idea 
that obligation is a correlative of privilege and that duties no less 
than rights are to be considered when we think of the warp and woof 
of common interests. 

If, therefore, I take up first our common rights, I wish to be 
understood as conceiving of these rights not so much in themselves, as 
opportunities, as rights to perform services through which we may 
absolve ourselves of our duty. Reserving, then, a consideration of our 
common duties until a little later, let us begin with our rights. 

There are four fundamental rights which our Association has been 
attempting to emphasize. These are, in turn, security of tenure, 
liberty of thought and expression, adequate leisure, and reasonable 
compensation. In each one of these, however, except the last, there 
is a difference in degree between the college and the university. 

The right to a reasonable compensation may be dismissed with 
the word, not only because it is a right which we share with all other 
classes in the community, but also because there has been, in recent 
years, a gratifying recognition of the fact on the part of the public 
at large. It goes without saying that in an abnormal situation like 
that through which we have just been passing, the burden of an 
abrupt change in the general level of prices is always borne by the 
salaried classes and the recipients of fixed income. For these are 
always among the last to have their situation adjusted to the new 
economic equilibrium. We are only too sadly familiar with the sacri- 
fices that have been imposed upon the educators here and abroad, 
and with the ofttimes unworthy shifts to which they have been re- 
duced. Not only our educational authorities, however, but the public 
has begun to realize that if it is desired to retain in the work of higher 
education the type of man or woman to whose services the students 
are entitled, vigorous effort must be made to grant a compensation 
that is suitable to the office. Much still needs to be accomplished, 
and there is abundant room for a discussion of the principles which 
ought to govern in the apportionment and gradation of salaries. But 
whatever may ultimately be recognized as the sound method, it is 
fairly clear that there ought to be no distinction in this respect be- 
tween the college and the university instructor. Whatever may be 
the difference in functions, we cannot admit the legitimacy of a dif- 
ference in importance: if each is satisfactorily fulfilling his function, 
there can be no tenable ground for demanding a differentiation in 
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compensation. Reasonable compensation may indeed be inter- 
preted as meaning reasonable from the point of view of the class as a 
whole or reasonable from the point of view of individual achieve- 
ment. But whether we accept the principle of a standardized or of a 
specialized salary which differs from individual to individual, it 
would be both invidious and unfortunate, in the present stage of 
American education, to distinguish between collegiate and university 
salaries. 

In the case of security of tenure, however, the situation is possibly a 
little different. It goes without saying that in a certain sense security 
of tenure is an indefeasible right of all of us. In the economic world 
of to-day it is coming more and more to be recognized that perhaps 
the greatest evil connected with the lot of the workmen is the uncer- 
tainty of employment. When each weekly pay envelope may be 
his last, it is only natural that his interest in the economic process 
should be limited to the reception of that envelope. But if insecurity 
of tenure is now recognized by our leading thinkers and foremost 
captains of industry as the center of the problem of industrial unrest, 
how much more true is the fact when applied to the gild of teachers. 
We need security of tenure in order to bring out what is best in us; 
we need it in order to divert our thoughts from the compensation to 
the opportunities of our position; we need it in order to give us that 
peace of mind without which good work is impossible; we need it in 
order to feel assured that we shall not be exposed to the gusts of 
caprice and the shifting winds of institutional fortunes; we need 
it, in short, in order to be really ourselves and not a mere counterfeit 
or presentment of our better selves. 

While this is true of all of us, there are certain differences. In 
the case of a teacher engaged primarily in directing the work of 
advanced students and chosen chiefly for his powers of research and 
his ability to make fresh contributions to knowledge, it is necessary 
to go to the extreme length in the matter of security of tenure. In a 
true university the fact that the professor may deteriorate in his 
constructive powers, or may no longer be able to attract the students 
who have hitherto thronged to his lectures, cannot be permitted in 
the least to endanger his position. The time to exercise this scrutiny 
is at the period of his appointment: if he runs the gauntlet then, it is 
quite sufficient; for any other course would react disastrously upon the 
welfare of the group as a whole. It is for this reason that in the 
universities abroad we find acceptance of the principle: "Once a pro- 
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fessor, always a professor." He may stop his research, he may cease 
his lectures, he may go so far even as to give offense to this or that 
class: he is still virtually irremovable. The risk in the case of the 
individual professor is accepted for the sake of the dignity and the 
standing of the profession as a whole. 

It is manifestly difficult, however, to apply the same principle 
to a teacher whose chief or exclusive employment is the instruction 
of more or less immature students, especially in the earlier years of 
our present college course. One engaged in such employment must 
at any rate be able to teach; and if, for lack of the qualities necessary 
in that function or for any other reason, he is now incompetent to fill 
the position, it is not always easy to decide as to how far he should 
continue to be imposed upon the students. It is not of course a 
question of illness or of a failure, through no fault of the individual, 
to go on acceptably with his work; for the ordinary dictates of human- 
ity, of kindliness, and of the duty of colleagues to each other may be 
expected to take care of such cases. The real problem arises where 
the efficiency of institution as a whole is impaired, and where the 
students would be better off with a severance of the relations. An 
absolute security of tenure would in such a case be really detrimental 
to progress. 

What we have a right to demand, however, is that even in such 
cases, whether of moral obliquity or extreme inefficiency, the indi- 
vidual should be protected against injustice, whim, or arbitrariness; 
that due notice of the proposed action be given; that a properly con- 
stituted tribunal of his peers be erected; that he have a right to be 
heard in his defense; and that the utmost measure of consideration 
be shown if a severance of the relations ultimately becomes necessary. 
Even where there is no inviolability of position, the individual must be 
protected in the demand for a reasonable security of tenure. 

Much the same argument applies to the right of liberty of thought 
and expression. It goes without saying that in an institution which 
is devoted primarily to widening the horizon of mankind and of 
broadening the field of knowledge anything which interferes in even 
the slightest degree with the liberty of thought and expression is 
quite inadmissible. We are still so densely ignorant, we are still 
groping so blindly for the light to illumine the world of thought 
and action, that even the slightest impediment put upon the freest 
exercise of our intelligence would be fatal. It would be just as 
absurd to remove from the laboratory of the chemist or physicist 
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certain vials and instruments which are marked "forbidden" as it 
would be to put athwart the path of the philosopher obstacles to the 
fullest fruition of his independent thought. In a world where no 
one believes what his father has believed, where well nigh every- 
thing is in a state of flux, where political and especially economic 
institutions are perpetually subject to change, how fatal to human 
progress would it be if the slightest brake were put on the effort of 
the human mind to convert the unknown into the known! 

But should the teacher of elementary subjects in the opening 
years of the college enjoy quite the same measure of freedom in 
his methods and utterances in the classroom? Instead of mature 
students who are eager to hear the last word of striving in human 
thought and who have the capacity to subject the utterances of the 
professor to the close criticism of the trained mind, we may be 
dealing with a group of callow youths whose only interest it is to get 
a point of view or to receive a nugget of reputed wisdom. Has not, 
for instance, the teacher of elementary economics to a class of 
beginners a different responsibility from the leader of an advanced 
seminar? Does he not owe a certain respect to the feelings, aye, 
even to the prejudices, of his entourage? Has he the same right to 
be cynical or destructive? Must he not observe a certain moderation, 
at least in expression? 

Not a few of the cases of alleged infraction of the liberty of thought 
which have been presented to our committee on academic freedom 
have been on this border line of what is or is not allowable. Do we 
strengthen the legitimacy of the general principle by applying it to 
doubtful cases? It is, of course, never permissible to subject to a 
censorship the opinions of even the elementary schoolteacher who 
does not by his teaching or his personality exert an unfortunate 
influence on his pupils. It is sadly true that in a time like the present, 
where mankind is being swayed more by emotions than by intellect, 
and where we, especially in America, have been swept by the passions 
of war from so many of our ancient moorings, even this principle 
has not infrequently been violated. It is moreover indispensable 
that any limitations or regulations designed to affect even the 
elementary college instructor should be framed, not by the admin- 
istrative authorities, but by his own associates in the department 
or his academic colleagues in the country at large. The point that 
I am seeking to emphasize, however, is that we must not exaggerate, 
and that if we apply the principle of absolute liberty of thought and 
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expression to cases where it is only in part relevant we jeopardize 
the maintenance of the principle itself. 

The fourth point is the right of leisure. By leisure, of course we 
do not mean the leisure to idle — although it is quite true that all 
work and no play is apt to make the professorial Jack a very dull 
boy. What we have in mind is the leisure necessary to enable us 
to put forth our best efforts and to achieve real self-expression. There 
is a threefold aspect of this right to leisure, — freedom from excessive 
hours in the classroom or lecture hall, freedom from undue participa- 
tion in committee and administrative work, and the freedom from 
continuous labor, which takes the form of the sabbatical year, 
with its opportunity for spiritual refreshment and the chance of 
accomplishing some extra-curricular task. 

In all these respects there is, indeed, a difference. But the difference 
is one of such slight degree that it can safely be neglected. For while 
the scholar who devotes himself primarily to research naturally 
needs more leisure in which to make his preparations and to carry 
on his work, it is undoubtedly true that the college instructor must 
also be protected from the eternal grind of excessive recitation 
periods and undue participation in administrative work. Our best 
teachers are those who seek to keep pace with the progress of their 
particular discipline and who retain their enthusiasm by under- 
taking some constructive work in the science itself. All of us, uni- 
versity professors and college teachers, are almost equally interested 
in the maintenance of this freedom from immoderate work. 

This matter is perhaps the most important of all at present con- 
fronting our Association. How frequent has been our experience in 
turning out brilliant graduates who acquitted themselves admirably 
in the laboratory or the seminar and from whom we had every 
right to expect a continuance of the career so auspiciously begun, — 
how frequently have our expectations been disappointed by the fact 
that this promising graduate has accepted a college position the 
fancied exigencies of which have compelled him to devote from 
twelve to twenty hours a week in the deadly grind of elementary 
classroom recitation, and who has, in addition, often been drafted 
to serve on endless committees or to aid the administration. During 
the very years most propitious for new ideas, for constructive effort, 
and for sustained enthusiasm, the lack of a decent amount of leisure 
saps the enthusiasm and circumscribes the ambition, until the 
mettlesome steed becomes the steady but dull dray horse. There is 
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perhaps nothing in our entire system so responsible for the paucity 
of really distinguished scholars to be found with us, and for the fact 
that, notwithstanding our wealth, our numbers, and the quantity 
of our output, the quality of the scientific work thus far accom- 
plished by American scholars has as yet failed to put us, with a few 
notable exceptions, in the same class with our foreign colleagues. 
It is not the youth of this country, as it often is alleged; it is not 
our predisposition to material pursuits; it is not any native lack 
of ability in our scholars: it is, in my judgment, almost entirely the 
result of the inchoate organization of our higher institutions of 
learning and of the mistaken conceptions of our governing bodies 
as to what really constitutes a university. In the field of economic 
life it has only recently been recognized that a shorter working-day 
for the laborer leads to greater output and to more wealth for the 
community, including the employer, as well as to more welfare on 
the part of the laborer. How long will it be before we apply the 
conclusions of the economic life to the facts of intellectual life? How 
long must we wait before the fallacy of the alleged economy of long 
hours in the institutions of learning is acknowledged, and the advan- 
tages of a reasonable amount of leisure are recognized as conducing 
not only to the efficiency of the instructor, but to the best interests 
of the institution and of the community which it serves? 



Ill 

Let us turn now from a consideration of our rights to a discussion 
of our duties. It is here not only that we are more conscious of our 
common interests, but that it is important for us to emphasize the 
true aspirations of our Association. If we are different from a trade 
union, — if we are really desirous of maintaining high standards and 
insuring the progress in the academic life of which we form a part, — 
we shall be drawn more closely together by an appreciation of our 
opportunities rather than of our privileges, of our duties rather 
than of our rights. 

Our duties, as I see them, are of a fourfold character, — duties to 
the institution, duties to the students, duties to the community and 
duties to science. A word as to each of these. 

It goes without saying that we owe a wholehearted loyalty to the 
institution with which we may happen to be connected. It is one 
of the elementary obligations that scarcely need to be emphasized, 
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that we must to the best of our ability aid the authorities in carry- 
ing on, and in helping to make the work not only of our department 
but of the institution as a whole more efficient. But loyalty to our 
institution is like patriotism in politics. We may not indeed agree 
in believing with Dr. Johnson that an appeal to patriotism is the 
last refuge of the scoundrel, but we can certainly not refuse to 
recognize the growth of the new internationalism. While the world 
constitution of the future will no doubt be based on the continued 
existence of a vigorous and progressive nationalism, it is none the 
less true that our loyalty to the higher ideal will necessitate the 
exercise of a discriminating patriotism at home which will not hesi- 
tate to criticise when helpful and constructive criticism is needed. 
So, in the same way, loyalty to our own college and university is not 
incompatible with loyalty to the higher idea for which the institu- 
tion stands. We want, indeed, and must demand, active coopera- 
tion with the President and the Trustees, but we do not need and 
cannot brook the undiscriminating acceptance of every plank in 
the institutional platform. The higher loyalty to our institution 
must be so interpreted as to render possible an independent weighing 
of the arguments for some special policy, and to evoke our best efforts 
in aiding or retarding, as the case may be, some particular movement. 
"My country, right or wrong" has no application in the academic 
sphere. In the present welter of institutional life it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the right path; and he would indeed be 
venturesome who would hazard the affirmation that his particular 
institution is in all respects headed in the right direction. Loyalty 
to our institution is entirely compatible with the courage of criticism 
and the intrepidity of constructive suggestion. 

Our second duty is to our students. This duty we are sometimes 
inclined to take too lightly. The situation is now far different from 
that found in the medieval universities where the professors were 
engaged by, and subject to the control of, the students. How inter- 
esting would it be to-day if, as in Bologna, the professors in signing 
their contracts for a certain remuneration agreed with the students 
to cover a definite part of the subject within a fixed period, so that 
if a certain punctum was not reached by a given date, the lecturer 
would expose himself to all the rigors of the penalty, pecuniary or 
otherwise. To-day it is the professor, and not the student, who is 
on top. But with power there comes responsibility. I have often 
wondered whether we are all fully conscious of our present responsi- 
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bilities. I do not speak of the elementary duties which we owe to our 
students, whether in the recitation room or the lecture hall, — the 
duties of courtesy, of impartiality, of imperturbability, of open- 
mindedness, and of patience. These go without saying. But are we 
always entirely alive to our larger responsibilities, the responsibilities 
of adequate preparation which connotes far more than keeping one 
lesson ahead of the student or than rehashing from year to year the 
ideas which at one time were invested with a certain freshness? 
Duty to our students involves the larger duties to ourselves, the 
duty to insist at all hazards upon our own intellectual growth, and 
upon the constant broadening of our human sympathies. It is so 
easy to recline complacently in our chair, so simple to cut our coat 
according to the cloth, so convenient to rest on our oars. A proper 
interpretation of our duty to our students implies a perpetual enthu- 
siasm, a continual reaching out into new fields, a divine discontent 
with our achievements. 

The third duty is that to the community, of which our institution 
forms a part. Entirely mistaken are those who believe that the 
academic teacher must be a cloistered recluse, aloof from the 
struggles of the marketplace or the contests of the political arena. 
No matter what the particular branch of the science may be to which 
the academic professor is devoted, he cannot disassociate himself 
from his fellow-men. Primarily, because he stands for intellectual 
achievements his opinion will be sought by his fellow-men. With 
the growing mastery of science over nature and with the increasing 
application of science to every phase of human life, the community 
is daily brought into closer contact with the academician. How 
indefensible, then, would be the position that we are under no obli- 
gations to help when our aid is demanded. It is not simply of the 
social and political interests of the community, important though 
these are, that I am speaking. I refer to the manifold activities of 
an intelligent and democratic community, which run through the 
whole gamut of present-day life and touch at numberless points the 
interests of every thinking man. We have no right to wrap our- 
selves in the mantle of superiority or self-righteousness. As members 
of a great democracy we must ever hold ourselves ready to partici- 
pate in, and to lend support to, every collective movement in which 
our counsel can be of avail. But with this obligation goes the duty 
to keep our skirts clear of all unworthy imputation; to be sure that 
if we receive a retainer for our advice our judgment is not influenced 
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by the emolument; to be conscious that when we speak or act we 
are doing so not simply as individuals but inevitably in our repre- 
sentative capacity; that we cannot divorce ourselves from the insti- 
tution with which we are connected; that not only our good name 
but its reputation is at stake; and that what we need at all times is 
sobriety of judgment, common sense in attitude, and moderation in 
statement. 

We come finally to the most important of all our obligations, 
namely, our duty to science. This means our duty to liberty and 
truth. For without complete liberty of the intellect and without 
absolute devotion to truth there can be no pretense of scientific 
achievement. To this all our other activities must be subordinated; 
in this the very existence of the university finds its meaning. When 
our other duties come into conflict with this supreme obligation, they 
must give way. Loyalty to our institution is admirable, but if our 
institution for some unfortunate reason stands athwart the progress 
of science, or even haltingly follows that path, we must use our 
best efforts to convince our colleagues and the authorities of the 
error of their ways. Our duty to the students is unquestioned; but 
so far as the mature student is concerned, his chief concern is to be 
initiated into the details of scientific method, while even the younger 
students who are interested only in general information have a 
keen appreciation of the difference between the scientific and the 
non-scientific attitude. So that the more closely we hew to the line 
of devotion to science the more successful shall we be in satisfying 
all our students. Finally, it is obvious that our communal obligations 
can be best discharged by being continually mindful of our position 
as real acolytes of science. The degree of the appreciation that may 
be bestowed on us and the measure of good repute in which we 
may be held by the community stand in close relation to our success 
in pursuing steadfastly the narrow and rugged path of strict devotion 
to truth. Let us not forget that in prosecuting this end we need 
both individual and collective effort. The leisure of the laboratory 
and the study count for much, but almost equally important is the 
stimulus derived from contact with our colleagues. And while 
such contact may assume the form of the narrower fraternity con- 
nected with our own specialty, we also need the stimulus of that 
wider group represented in this Association — the stimulus derived 
from the knowledge of a comprehensive and unalloyed devotion to 
the supreme end of our life's work. 
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This combination of rights and duties thus constitutes the real 
meaning of our existence. When we contemplate the situation in 
this broader way we recognize the cause of what may, I fancy, be 
declared the chief difficulty which we have thus far encountered. 
With the emphasis that we have hitherto bestowed on our rights 
and privileges it is but natural that we should have been concerned 
rather with criticism of others and with protection of self. In every 
great movement it is always incumbent to remove obstacles, and to 
tear down before we are ready to build up. The chaotic and uneven 
development of higher education during the last generation engen- 
dered certain abuses which called for reform, of certain practices 
which needed to be swept away. The result was the growth of a 
feeling of opposition between the trustees and the president on the 
one hand, and the faculty on the other; or, to put it more broadly, 
between the administrative and the educational branches of the 
university. It was in deference to this feeling that membership in 
our group was refused to those whose duties were entirely or in 
major part administrative in character. 

We are now, in my judgment, ready for a new phase of develop- 
ment. The critical era needs to be supplanted by the constructive. 
We need cooperation rather than suspicion. If we have duties as 
well as rights, we should welcome the aid of the administrators in 
helping us to define our duties; and we should hope that in this way 
we should be much more likely to secure their cooperation in recog- 
nizing our rights. Notable progress has already been made in many 
of our institutions in securing this cooperation, and in not a few of 
the institutions where slower progress has been made, the fault is 
to be ascribed not simply to the administrators, but also to ourselves, 
who through selfishness, lethargy or cynicism have neglected to 
assume our full share of the burden. We can afford, however, to be 
optimistic about the outlook, for the situation is automatically 
remedying itself. At the beginning there was a sharp division be- 
tween administrative and educational functions. With every year,, 
however, the presidents and the deans are being recruited from the 
ranks of our active members, sharing our aspirations and compre- 
hending our problems. These former members retain an honorary 
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membership which entitles them to what is after all our chief oppor- 
tunity, that of free and frank discussion. In one form or another, 
therefore, we may look forward in the not distant future either to 
a virtual inclusion of most of the administrative authorities in our 
membership or at least to a situation where we can count upon the 
sympathetic cooperation of those who at one time were active in 
our own management and deliberation. This more than all else 
may be put in the forefront of our list of aspirations. Mutual 
understanding, good-will and whole-hearted cooperation will do more 
to bring us together and to solve our outstanding problems than 
dozens of independent reports and reams of separate discussions, 
important as these have been in our past history. We can with 
advantage substantially increase and extend the cooperative rela- 
tions already developed through our membership in the American 
Council on Education, with such bodies as the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of American Colleges, etc. 
We are strong enough to have our influence count; we are big enough 
to be ready to pull together with others in the endeavor to achieve 
our common ends. 

And, finally, a word as to our accomplishments. It is neither 
modest nor becoming to sound one's own praises; but at a time like 
this it is perhaps not inopportune to make ourselves realize what has 
actually been done. This is still far from being adequately appreci- 
ated. Most of our work, as is well known, has been accomplished 
through the medium of committees. If I were to classify our commit- 
tees into groups it would be somewhat as follows : First are those which 
emphasize our rights, like Committee A, on academic freedom and 
Committee T, on the place and functions of the faculty. Next is the 
group which accentuates what might be termed our opportunities, 
such as Committee R, on the encouragement of university research; 
Committee V, on the apparatus for productive scholarship; and Com- 
mittee W, on the status of women. Then comes the group which 
emphasizes our duties — that is, Committee I, on university ethics, 
and Committee Y, on guiding principles. The fourth group is that 
affecting the conditions of work: Committee B, on methods of ap- 
pointment and promotion; Committee K, on the sabbatical year; 
Committee P, on pensions and insurance; and Committee Z, on the 
economic condition of the profession. Our relations to the students 
are dealt with in the fifth group: Committee C, on scholarships and 
fellowships; Committee E, on student assistants; Committee G, on 
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methods of increasing intellectual interests; and Committee H, on 
increased migration and interchange of students. Finally comes the 
miscellaneous group, including Committee D, on vocational edu- 
cation, and Committee L, on cooperation with Latin-America. 

If we take stock of our accomplishments I should say that 
the first group has thus far done its work well. We have elaborated 
a fairly definite code of principles covering the real content of aca- 
demic freedom, and we have made some progress in working out the 
rules which should govern in the matter of academic tenure. Much 
still remains to be done, but notable results have already been 
attained. The committee on honorary degrees has rendered a report 
which may be regarded almost as complete in itself and which needs 
only to be supplemented as occasion may require. Much the same 
may be said of the committee on the requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
and the committee on summer schools. Other committees have made 
at least important beginnings. This is true of the committee on place 
and functions of the faculties, although that work needs to be sup- 
plemented with a periodic statement of progress from year to year. 
An admirable start has also been made in the report of the com- 
mittee on graduate students and the committee on the status of 
women. 

By other committees, like that on pensions and insurance, faithful 
and painstaking work has been done, and if entirely satisfactory 
results have not yet been attained, the reason is to be found rather 
in the situation itself. In the remaining fields the progress thus far 
has been comparatively slight, largely because of the fact that our 
efforts have been centered on other objectives. Some of these com- 
mittees, however, notably those on the economic condition of the 
profession, on vocational education, and on methods of increasing 
the intellectual interests are reporting at this meeting and much may 
be hoped from them in the immediate future. 

When we reflect upon our accomplishments; when we remember 
that we have grown to be a band of some four thousand, soon to be, 
as we confidently expect, some five or six thousand; when we recollect 
that we are only at the beginning of our efforts, — we may well feel 
proud of what has been achieved. But more important than the 
past is the future. If we remain conscious of our high purpose; if we 
resolve to cherish our common standards; if we realize that nothing 
is worth achieving which is not worth battling for; if we determine, 
while unflinchingly maintaining our rights, to become increasingly 
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mindful of our obligations; if we emphasize our points of agreement 
rather than lines of divergence; if we seek by example rather than by 
precept to instill into others that regard and appreciation which we 
desire; if we hold on high the torch of our aspirations, — we may 
illumine the broad path of academic progress, and may contribute 
our share to the steady advance of the light and learning which 
will some day redeem the world. 
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